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THE INCLOSURE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND 

EDWIN F. GAY 

The disappearance of the open-field or three-field sys- 
tem of agriculture is one of the capital facts of English 
economic history. Trim hedges and compact fields 
have, for the most part, replaced the wide commons and 
the scattered, intermixed strips of the old husbandry 
once practiced over a large part of England. The pil- 
grim to Shakespeare's country may, in the green closes 
still trace the undulating ridges and balks of the sys- 
tem of cultivation, which, we are told, was rapidly van- 
ishing in his day. This transformation has sometimes 
been regarded as a simple phenomenon of agricultural 
progress and explanations of its causes and results have 
been readily forthcoming. The desire for improved 
farming, landlord rapacity and a consequent social catas- 
trophe form the usual elements in the picture of the 
" precipitate change " of the sixteenth century. There 
the movement is supposed to have rested until again in 
the eighteenth century a similar agrarian revolution, 
animated only by a somewhat different agricultural in- 
tent, carried the change to its conclusion. A more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the facts, however, shows that 
this is not an entirely accurate account of what was in 
reality a complex and continuous process. It was not 
merely an alteration of agricultural technique, nor was 
it, on the other hand, a series of spasmodic, cataclysmal 
upheavals, overwhelming an unfortunate peasantry with 
each successive convulsion. We have to deal with a 
gradual, steadily progressing transition, which stretched 
over more than four centuries, and in its course raised 
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difficult problems of social adjustment to shifting eco- 
nomic conditions. Both as to causes and effects we have 
to investigate the resultant of complicated and conflict- 
ing forces, the operation of which, veiled to contempo- 
raries, we cannot, with our inadequate evidence, pretend 
fully to discover. This bundle of questions which we 
call the Inclosure Movement touched, directly and indi- 
rectly, many sides of the national life, political, military 
and social as well as merely economic. On its psychical 
side it was one manifestation of that heightened sense 
of personality which we know as the individualism of 
the Renaissance and Reformation. Of a subject so 
wide and so ramified only a few of the salient features 
may here be indicated. 

At the outset, a rather obvious distinction must be 
made between two types of inclosure, differing as to the 
nature of the land hedged in for private use, and at 
times, as to its agricultural ^destination. First, in point 
of time, was the inclosure of the waste or common lands, 
subject to varying proprietary rights of the crown and 
manorial lords, and of villagers enjoying common of 
pasture and of wood. It is not necessary in this con- 
nection to deal with the thorny questions involved in 
the early history of these rights. It suffices for the 
present to recall that appropriations of waste land are as 
old as English agrarian history, and that over a long 
period new settlements, new field-lands, were being 
carved from the waste. In some regions these new fields 
were apparently from the beginning inclosed, in others 
they lay open in a communally organized cultivation. 
The first legislative check to undue encroachment on the 
common waste for the extension of tillage, pasture or 
private deer-park, came with the statute of Merton. 
How far this thirteenth century legislation was needed 
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and how far it was effective it would not be easy to say. 
Certain it is, however, that the abuses which the central 
power aimed to restrain were of long subsequent contin- 
uance. Lords of manors inclosed, so also did the small 
men, nibbling their clearings into the forest. The 
work of reclamation proceeded slowly. Nevertheless it 
added its quota to the popular irritation against in- 
closures which was rising in the sixteenth century. 
Contests over common rights produced frequent local 
riots ; village was arrayed against village, as well as 
against the lord ; much grist was brought to the legal 
mill at Westminster. It was resistance to this type of 
inclosure which animated Ket's rebellion, but beyond re- 
affirming the statute of Merton neither Tudor nor Stuart 
interposed a staying hand. In the eighteenth century, 
indeed already in the seventeenth century, the tempo 
of the movement was greatly quickened ; marshes and 
fens were drained and inclosed, the downs of the South, 
the wolds of the East and North, commons everywhere 
were brought under cultivation in inclosures. Great 
tracts were thus added both to the arable and to the past- 
ure lands ofEngland. This work has not yet come fully 
to an end. The Commons Preservation Society is to-day 
battling in the English courts. 

While the first type of inclosure was running its long 
course, another form came into greater prominence. 
The attack upon the arable open fields seems to have 
taken its definitive beginning early in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, although in the unsettled years following the 
plague of the preceding century there is evidence of 
some occasional resort to pasture-farming. Once under 
way the progress of this type of inclosure was like the 
the other, slow but continuous. The scattered strips in 
the open fields were gradually exchanged, withdrawn 
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from the common husbandry, consolidated or severalled, 
and inclosed with ditch and hedge. This process va- 
ried greatly both in the area of land affected and in the 
completeness of execution, from the mere engrossing 
of a few small holdings to the wholesale clearance of an 
entire village for sheep-farming on a large scale. As a 
rule the change was associated with a reduction in the 
number of tenants, though the displacement of population 
was doubtless less when arable fanning was continued on 
the enlarged or engrossed holding than when, as more fre- 
quently happened, the land released from the bonds of 
the ancient, cumbersome agricultural system was con- 
verted into permanent pasture. This, which the con- 
temporaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
designated as a depopulating inclosure, was the especial 
subject of complaint and of repeated legislative interfer- 
ence. The leisurely appropriation of the commons ex- 
cited less general alarm. It had been proceeding for a 
longer time and over a much wider area but it was no 
such direct attack on the long established order of things 
as the newer inclosure of the open fields with its dis- 
quieting evictions. The limitation of pasturage rights 
by inclosure of waste might, to be sure, decrease the fer- 
tility of the dependent arable lands and thus insidiously 
undermine the traditional husbandry. But the agricul- 
tural and social effects of such inclosures were not so 
obvious and dramatic as that of the open fields. It is 
therefore the depopulating inclosure which has always 
claimed the chief attention. Unfortunately, however, 
a too uncritical acceptance of the extravagant statements 
of sixteenth century pamphlets and preambles of stat- 
utes has led to an exaggerated estimate of the extent of 
the inclosure movement during the Tudor period. New 
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material made accessible in recent years enables a juster 
and more dispassionate view to be taken. 1 

A careful examination of the reports of the successive 
government inquiries during the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries yields some suggestive conclu- 
sions, which, without claiming the accuracy made possi- 
ble by modern statistical methods, nevertheless find 
confirmation from other sources, from the literary evi- 
dence, used with discrimination, from the records of 
inclosure cases before the various courts and from cer- 
tain considerations which will be later urged. The fact 
must, in the first place, be emphasized that considerable 
areas of England were not exposed to attack, since they 
had apparently been inclosed from the time of their 
settlement and had therefore never known the open- 
field system. Besides this initial limitation the evi- 
dence clearly indicates a further restriction, namely, 
that the movement was mainly confined to the midland 
counties. And even here, in the centre of England, the 
disintegration of the open-field system proceeded very 
gradually and sporadically. The number of sweeping 
clearances, with the conversion of whole village areas to 
sheep-farms, though portentous to the excited sixteenth 
century imagination, does not appear in reality to have 
been alarmingly large. But in the affected districts 
small inclosures and farmhold consolidations were fairly 
numerous. The movement during the seventeenth cen- 
tury does not seem to have altered much in character, 
except that inclosures of larger area by agreement, rati- 
fied by a decree in Chancery, appear more frequently. 

1 I have summarized more fully the results of my study of the con- 
temporary evidence as to the extent of the inclosure movement during 
this period in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 17, pp. 576- 
597, (Aug. 1903), and in the Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, N. S., vol. 18, pp. 195-244, (1904). 
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In the eighteenth century the more binding confirma- 
tion by act of Parliament was substituted for the Chan- 
cery decree, and in the general fever for agricultural 
improvement the change which had so long been gath- 
ering momentum was carried forward at a greatly accel- 
erated pace. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
the transformation had been effected, except in a few 
laggard open-field villages where the outworn system 
still survived. 

The Agrarian Revolution, then, if it be reduced to its 
just proportions, was in its earlier and longer stages 
comparable to some slow-moving geological process ; its 
action was erosive rather than volcanic. This concep- 
tion of its character must also limit its supposed ruth- 
lessness both of execution and of social results. As a 
matter of fact, representatives of nearly all the classes of 
rural society were to some extent concerned in it, small 
husbandmen, copyholders, large farmers, lay and ecclesi- 
astical landlords, the old nobility as well as the new 
commercial aristocracy. Where wholesale clearances of 
population were made, there was often, doubtless, cruel 
injustice. But even though operations on so wide a 
scale were comparatively rare, the smaller inclosures and 
consolidations meant in many cases an irksome change 
in lifelong habits, in dwelling place and vocation, in 
some cases the suffering of underhand persecution or 
overt oppression. Poets complained that under the sur- 
face of the Elizabethan golden age a civil war was rag- 
ing between landlord and tenant. A landlord might 
oust his tenants-at-will, he might stretch a point to 
secure the forfeiture of copyholds, he might revive for- 
gotten parchment rights, he might harass a freeholder 
with suits at law, he might cajole, browbeat, overawe. 
Such abuses of wealth and power undoubtedly occurred, 
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and violation of law sometimes accompanied the viola- 
tion of custom and right. All this belongs to the tra- 
ditional portrait of the oppressive Tndor land-lord. 

But the other side of the medal is too often over- 
looked, the side which shows the portrait of the obsti- 
nate, pugnacious English peasant, formed by centuries 
of feudal society, with a character which combined many 
sturdy, admirable qualities with a large admixture of 
suspicion, cunning and deceit. The landlord exercised 
by no means the monopoly of illicit encroachment ; he 
too had his grievances. He was enmeshed by the cus- 
toms of an age that was passing away. The social ideals, 
the whole content of the life of his class was changing 
with the alteration in methods of warfare, the growing 
centralization of government, the increasing refinement 
of taste, the rising prices. He no longer wanted retinue, 
but rent. And when in the struggle to meet a steadily 
advancing scale of expenditure he turned to his chief 
source of income, he found himself faced by customary 
land tenures, by rents traditionally fixed, and by tenants 
whose outcry resounded odiously in high places if he 
ventured to lay finger on those customs and rents: tenants 
who had no scruples on occasion to perjure themselves 
in the fabrication of usage. If the father, by express 
grant or careless acquiescence, had yielded an inch, the 
tenants of the son took an ell. The situation, which to 
the landowner may well have seemed intolerable, is illus- 
trated by a recently published case from Northamton- 
shire. Sir Thomas Tresham, one of the leading Eliza- 
bethan recusants, heavily fined for his fidelity to his 
Catholic faith and in hard straits for money, desired to 
reduce from twelve to eight the number of farmholds 
upon one of his manors and to demand for them an in- 
creased rent. But his son reminded him that when the 
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like was attempted upon one of his neighboring manors 
" there Was not one tenant that would stay in the town 
to dwell upon improved rents," and " you could not re- 
remove all the tenants without much clamor." x If, as 
in this instance, the tenants would not accept enlarged 
farms at higher rents — and the raising of rent was prob- 
ably quite justifiable — then the landlord had to choose 
between surrender to the obstinate husbandmen and 
their dispossession despite public clamor, between an in- 
adequate, uneconomic rent and sheep-farming. So far 
as concerned the relation of landlord and tenant, such 
dispossession could be accomplished in a perfectly legal 
manner, and in a large number of cases was, I believe, 
actually so accomplished. The demesne lands could be 
inclosed ; the numerous copyholds for life or lives were 
by escheat or forfeiture reverting to the lord and could be 
kept in hand without regranting, indeed, all kinds of 
copyhold were only slowly emerging from a precarious 
state ; freeholds could be bought in from time to time ; 
a patient landlord could lay his plans and ultimately his 
hands would be free. And there were cool and far- 
sighted as well as some harsh and impatient landlords. 
That even when the landowner was clearly acting with- 
in the law, his action was often felt, by sufferers and on- 
lookers to be unfair or unjust, may not be denied, but in 
an age when all innovation, the most necessary adjust- 
ment to changing conditions, was regarded with aver- 
sion, the outraged feelings of contemporaries cannot be 
taken as an infallible guide in forming our judgment. 
I have said that the usual direction of this change in 

•Hist. MSS. Com., Various Collections, Vol. 3, p. 122 (1904). The 
manor referred to by the younger Tresham was Haselbeech, where, 
according to the Inquisition of Depopulation of 1607, Sir Thomas 
Tresham had in 1596 inclosed and converted to pasture the "whole 
lordship," some 1650 acies. 
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the midland counties, at any rate for the larger in- 
closures, was from open-field arable to sheep-farming 
pasture. This had its sufficient reason. The state- 
ments of progressive agricultural experts of the period, 
like Tusser and Norden, are emphatic in condemning 
the disadvantages of the open-field husbandry, its clog- 
ging routine, its constant bickering, its wastefulness, 
perhaps its slow exhaustion of the soil, its check to all 
individual initiative. To the landlord sheep-farming 
had especial attractions. Not only did he thereby rid 
himself of the fetters of the traditional agricultural 
system, but he secured greater ease of estate manage- 
ment and above all the possibility of higher rents. The 
price which he or his grazier tenant could obtain for 
wool was perhaps not high, but at any rate, it was at 
first relatively favorable as compared with that of grain ; 
and when later, in the course of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the balance of prices became redressed in favor of 
grain, wool-growing still retained for the midland agri- 
culturist important permanent advantages, for it re- 
mained a product easily transportable, not perishable, 
and readily marketable. When we add, as time wore 
on, the prospect of freedom from the burden of poor 
relief and from the proximity of unpleasant neighbors, 
there would seem to have been almost irresistible in- 
ducements for the inception and spread of the inclosure 
movement. Why, then, did it not sweep rapidly to its 
goal ; how shall we explain its creeping and gradual 
progress ? 

Some of the obstacles to a rapid development which 
first suggest themselves are discovered on closer exam- 
ination to have had but little efficiency as checks ; 
others, hitherto less emphasized, seem to have exercised 
a more deterrent influence. Take the hostile inclosure 
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legislation first of all. The Tudor government had 
military, fiscal and social grounds for protecting its pop- 
ulation of small husbandmen. It was bent on preserv- 
ing internal peace. It threw up one legislative dyke 
after another to resist the tide of innovation. Every 
recurring season of dearth reinforced the outcry against 
inclosures, which were erroneously held responsible by 
the public for distress due to deeper and unrecognized 
causes. The government, anxious to be paternal, would 
thereupon procure statutes ad faciendum populum from 
a complaisant Parliament, would issue strenuous proc- 
lamations, or in the last extremity would fall back on 
commissions of inquiry, the expedient of all perplexed 
administrations. But too much weight must not be 
given to these measures. They may have checked in 
some small degree, but they were impotent to stem the 
current of change. A Parliament of interested country 
gentlemen placed the execution of its anti-inclosure 
acts in the hands of overburdened justices of the peace, 
themselves often inclosers, or left the law to the tender 
mercies of bribable informers. It is a significant fact 
that the fall of the two statesmen who in the sixteenth 
century seriously attempted to put down inclosures, 
Wolsey and Somerset, was to a very appreciable extent 
due to the animosity this reforming zeal aroused among 
the English gentry, the real governing class of the 
country. 

Apart from these two sincere but short-lived efforts, 
little was done to give legislative prohibitions the sting 
of enforcement. A somewhat stronger restraining in- 
fluence may have been exerted by public opinion and 
class opinion. To be called an incloser and an oppressor 
of the poor was distasteful to men of the older school. 
Eord Ellesmere ordered that in Star Chamber interrog- 
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atories noblemen were not to be asked if they were in 
closers any more than others were to be asked if they 
were thieves, in order to cast discredit and reproach 
upon them. The generous virtues of knighthood still 
tended to persist as caste ideals. Anything that savored 
of gain, of trade, was in theory for the English gentle- 
man, as for the Japanese samurai, long an ignoble thing. 
This feeling gave point to the numerous complaints of 
decaying hospitality, of the increasing avarice of 
" lordes which are shepardes." But if social ideals were 
slow to change, agricultural custom offered an even 
stronger resistance. The manorial system, the tradi- 
tional husbandry, old habits, old relations and methods 
of thought were too deeply rooted to wither away at the 
first touch of expediency. The braving of public opin- 
ion and the breaking of the " cake of custom " required 
a toughness of fibre and keenness of edge, the Renais- 
sance temper, which was at first the property of the 
more forceful individuals rather than of a class. And it 
was not simply the inertia of custom that had to be 
overcome ; it was the active opposition of a tenacious 
peasantry. Moreover sheep-farming on a large scale 
demanded the investment of capital and the undertak- 
ing of risks — due, for example, to the prevalence of 
sheep-rot and other distempers — at a time when capital 
and the entrepreneur spirit were only in process of 
formation. And there remained a most important 
underlying fact, of which contemporaries were only 
too frequently reminded by repeated local dearths, 
that it was neither safe nor profitable forany section 
to narrow unduly its grain-growing area. The in- 
ternal grain trade, to be sure, was extending, the mar- 
ket was widening, the economic unit was enlarging 
its bounds, but with primitive means of transportation, 
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deficient organization and technique, a national economy 
could only be of slow and gradual development. Well 
into the seventeenth century the grain trade was limited 
at emergencies by county restrictions and prohibitions. 
Under these circumstances any intense local specializa- 
tion of industry, such as exclusive grass-farming, could 
but follow pari passu the deliberate advance of the gen- 
eral economic growth of the country. 

But if we must insist on reducing the magnitude of 
the inclosure movement and on realizing the limitations 
and consequences of the narrow economic unit, we must 
also emphasize the continuity of development. Grass- 
farming, at first mainly for the production of wool, later 
with the increase of the urban population for that of 
meat, continued to a late date to be the chief aim of in- 
closure in the Midlands. In this region there is little 
evidence of the system whereby grain and grass alter- 
nated, each for its brief span of years, the so-called 
convertible husbandry, which forms so important a 
link in Roscher's generalization as to the stages of 
agricultural progress. Marshall, most acute of agri- 
cultural observers, could remark at the close of the 
eighteenth century that " a mighty turf was the Mid- 
lander's idol." And his testimony does not stand alone. 
It was the maritime counties, with their easier access to 
water transportation that offered the most favorable 
field for an intensive arable farming. Here was the 
ancient home of the convertible husbandry, and it was 
no accident which gave to the still more intensive sys- 
tem of crop rotation the name of " Norfolk husbandry." 
But a large portion of the maritime region, in the South- 
east, Southwest and West, belonged to the old inclosed 
country where the methods of settlement and cultivation 
differed radically from those of the open-field country, 
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and where the history of agricultural change does not, 
therefore, belong to the history of the inclosure move- 
ment. From this distinction between the maritime and 
the Midland counties, with a continuity of development 
peculiar to each, it follows that a differentiation often 
made between the inclosures of the sixteenth and those 
of the eighteenth century, — the earlier for sheep-farming, 
the later for an improved arable cultivation, — must be 
accepted only with reservations. The eighteenth cent- 
ury, it is true, witnessed a great extension of arable 
farming on that form of inclosure which subjugated the 
waste lands. But at the same time the inclosure of the 
open fields was proceeding on a wide scale, and this, es- 
pecially in the Midlands, still frequently involved an 
extension of pasture-farming. 

A juster differentiation of the two periods of inclos- 
ure should recognize not simply the agricultural char- 
acteristics of the movement but also the differing social 
effects. The results of the earlier inclosure period if a 
social balance be struck, were rather beneficial than dis- 
astrous. The initial stages, so far as they went, assisted 
in the creation of a strong and socially healthful agri- 
cultural middle class. But on the contrary the final 
and more sweeping phase contributed to the destruction 
of this same class. On this phenomenon, that the same 
movement, at different periods, with a varying intensity 
and with changed social and economic concomitants, 
could contribute to such divergent results, we may not 
here enlarge. The inclosure movement as a whole was 
a necessity and an undeniable economic benefit, but it 
was at the cost of a certain amount of social dislocation. 
It need not be assumed, however, that the same social 
price was paid at each stage of its progress, nor that the 
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inclosures were the only agency which finally destroyed 
the agricultural middle class and sapped England's 
vitality. This social transformation was caused by a 
wider complex of forces of which the inclosure move- 
ment formed only a part, yet a part that must be thor- 
oughly studied if we are to understand either the history 
of agriculture or the history of social classes in England. 



